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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
of  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


for  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  March,  1942 


| ET  us  try  to  give  you  a bird’s  eye  view  of 
■*— ' the  work  of  this  Institute  for  the  blind 
community. 

Imagine  that  you  are  looking  down  on  the 
whole  extent  of  England  and  Wales,  with  its 
hills  and  valleys,  its  woods  and  pastures,  its 
roads  and  railways,  its  great  cities,  busy  towns 
and  tiny  villages,  flooded  and  suffused  with 
light. 

Exploring  with  your  mind’s  eye,  you  will 
notice  that  here  and  there  the  lustre  shades  into 
dark  spots,  scores  and  scores  of  them,  clustering 
in  the  centres  of  population  and  more  thinly 
spread  over  the  rural  areas.  If  you  had  time  to 
count  them,  you  would  find  over  74,000  such 
points  of  darkness  in  that  vast  field  of  light. 
Each  of  them  is  a man,  woman  or  child  to  whom 
visible  light  is  as  nothing  ; they  are  our  blind 
f ellow-cou  ntrymen . 

Now  turn  your  eyes  towards  London.  Arising 
from  its  heart,  still  standing  unscathed  in  an 
area  that  has  been  heavily  bombed,  is  our 
National  Institute,  a society  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  send  outwards  in  all  directions,  towards 
those  many  thousands  of  black  spots,  the 
sources  of  the  inner  vision,  the  sight  that  no 
physical  defect  can  quell.  Let  us  picture  these 
sources  as  rivers  and  canals,  streams  and  pools 
of  quick  and  living  light  on  the  map  that  lies 
beneath  us,  and  survey  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  watersheds. 

First  of  all,  note  those  innumerable  streams 
leading  to  thousand  after  thousand  of  the  dark 
spots  on  the  map.  They  represent  the  light  of 
Braille,  flowing  from  the  Institute’s  presses  in 
the  form  of  books,  periodicals  and  music  of  all 
kinds,  and  meandering  hither  and  thither  to 
every  town  and  village  where  blind  readers 
dwell,  to  every  institution  and  school  where  they 
gather  together.  Before  the  War  those  streams 
were  broader  and  deeper,  and  they  joined  with 
the  seas  and  sent  their  rich  freight  of  light 
throughout  the  world.  But  despite  three  years 
of  war  they  still  flow  steadily  if  more  slenderly 
on,  and  still  they  enlighten  the  blind  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  Empire. 


Note,  too,  those  parallel  streams,  bringing  to 
all  places  where  there  are  blind  people  the 
benefits  of  special  apparatus — Braille  writing 
machines,  Braille  watches,  Braille  measures, 
Braille  cards  and  games,  calculating  boards  and 
dozens  of  simple  but  ingenious  appliances 
which  make  easy  the  everyday  pursuits  and 
pastimes  of  the  blind.  The  War  has  disturbed 
the  smooth  current  of  these  streams,  but 
obstacles  of  supply  and  manufacture,  although 
they  have  impeded,  have  not  stopped  their  flow. 

The  War  has  likewise  affected  the  course, 
but  not  the  volume,  of  the  rivers  of  learning 
which  bring  to  blind  students  all  the  Braille 
books  they  need  for  their  studies.  You  can 
pick  out  on  the  map  the  genesis  of  these  manu- 
script books  in  the  homes  of  voluntary  writers, 
and  follow  their  way  of  light  southwards  to 
Bournemouth,  where  a number  of  Braille 
workers  were  established  when  London  was  a 
main  bomb  target.  Here  the  scripts  are 
proof-read,  corrected,  collated  and  despatched 
to  London  for  binding  and  distribution.  At 
times  you  can  follow  the  gathering  from  sources 
all  over  England  of  a veritable  flood  of  50  or 
60  volumes  to  the  home  of  one  arduous  student 
alone. 

Coasting  from  Bournemouth  to  Brighton,  you 
will  notice  there  a nucleus  of  light  similar  to, 
but  smaller  than,  the  Braille  nucleus  in  London. 
It  is  the  pool  of  Moon  books  and  periodicals, 
and  its  streams  will  lead  you  to  the  homes  of 
elderly  blind  people — who  find  Moon  easier 
than  Braille — not  only  all  over  the  British  Isles 
but  across  the  ocean  in  America.  If  your  eyes 
could  follow  so  far,  you  could  watch  old  faces 
brighten  when  the  Light  of  the  Moon  and  the 
Moon  Messenger  arrive  from  overseas. 

Fixing  your  gaze  once  more  on  London,  you 
will  discover  the  sources  of  two  other  rivers 
of  service  which,  like  the  service  of  embossed 
types,  penetrate  into  thousands  of  the  dark 
places  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  the  rivers 
of  Talking  Books  and  Wireless.  To  every  blind 
person  who  has  a Talking  Book  machine, 
dozens  of  books  recorded  on  gramophone 
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discs  by  the  best  readers,  including  many 
famous  broadcasters,  are  circulated  from  the 
London  Headquarters  every  year,  some,  such  as 
a poem,  essay,  or  one  of  the  Gospels,  in  single 
containers  ; others,  such  as  Les  Miserables  (on 
104  records)  and  Gone  With  the  Wind  (on  80 
records),  in  dozens  of  them.  Also  from  London 
proceed  on  their  lucent  mission  the  thousands 
of  wireless  sets  which  the  British  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund  (initiated  by  the  Institute) 
distributes  to  blind  adults  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

A service  from  London  whose  course  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace,  because  of  the  many  forms  it 
takes  as  it  winds  its  silver  way  into  the  careers 
and  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  is 
Personal  Assistance.  A grant  to  establish  a 
business,  a gift  of  apparatus  or  books  required 
for  professional  use,  extra  relief  necessitated  by 
long  illness  or  unforeseen  trouble,  advice  on 
how  to  meet  a business  or  domestic  difficulty — 
these  and  many  other  forms  of  individual 
help  are  rendered  by  experts  at  the  Institute’s 
Headquarters  after  consultation  with  the  local 
agencies  concerned. 

A few  doors  from  the  Institute  in  Great  Port- 
land Street,  you  will  discern  a building  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  only  a source  of  light  to  the 
blind  but,  through  them,  of  light  to  the  seeing. 
It  is  the  Institute’s  School  of  Massage  and  Head- 
quarters of  Massage  by  the  Blind.  You  will 
see  coming  to  its  doors  young  blind  people  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Empire  to  study  massage  and  electrotherapy. 
You  will  see  them  leaving,  fully  qualified,  to  be 
established  as  chartered  practitioners  in  clinics 
in  their  own  towns  or  in  hospitals  You  will  see, 
too,  a throng  of  people  with  sight  coming  daily 
there  to  attend  the  Evening  Clinic  or  the 
Eichholz  Clinic,  to  be  healed  by  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses,  who  may  be  counted  amongst 
the  most  skilled  practitioners  of  physiotherapy 
in  this  country.  Air  raids  were  ignored  by  these 
imperturbable  young  men  and  women  ; the 
bombs  only  brought  more  students  to  the  school 
and  more  operators  to  the  Clinics,  for  when  other 
schools  moved  from  London  and  most  West  End 
Clinics  closed,  the  Institute’s  School  and  Clinics 
continued  to  dispense  " light  to  the  seeing.” 

You  can  distinguish  across  the  map  beneath 
you  many  another  shining  line  leading  from 
London  to  different  parts  of  the  country  ; some 


bringing  grants  of  money  to  societies  hampered 
by  war  conditions,  others  carrying  information 
to  Blind  Welfare  workers,  others  seeking  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  others  throwing  the  light  of 
propaganda  on  measures  for  the  conquest  or 
prevention  of  blindness.  That  little  rivulet  of 
help,  as  yet  circling  London  only,  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  blind  as  managers  of  tobacco  and 
confectionery  kiosks.  And  there,  to  the  South, 
just  outside  the  Greater  London  area  at  Reigate, 
you  can  readily  catch  the  sheen  of  streams 
covering  the  home  counties  South  of  the  1 hames, 
taking  to  the  blind  handicraftsmen  in  their  own 
homes  materials  for  the  goods  they  weave  and 
plait  so  deftly,  and  bringing  from  them  the  com- 
pleted articles  for  sale  to  the  public. 

A little  further  South  by  East,  your  eyes 
will  be  attracted  by  the  gleam  of  gold  on  the 
slope  of  a green  Sussex  hill.  It  is  the  light  of 
the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  East 
Grinstead.  Within  its  airy  rooms  and  lovely 
garden  are  gathered  together  little  ones  from 
many  blind  spots,  some  from  homes  comfortable 
enough  but  unlit  by  expert  knowledge,  others 
from  the  foul  tenements  of  the  slums.  But  one 
Home  is  not  enough  for  the  blind  babies  of 
England  and  Wales.  Look  towards  the  Mid- 
lands and  you  will  see  again  the  gleam  of  a 
Sunshine  Home  at  Leamington.  A year  ago 
you  would  have  seen  a third  gleam  in  the  North- 
West,  but  the  Home  at  Southport  was  bombed 
by  the  Nazi  airmen,  and  there  is  nothing  there 
now  but  crumbling  brick  and  dust.  Yet  the 
third  gleam  only  sank  to  rise  again,  far  in  the 
North,  at  Whitfield  Hall  in  Northumberland, 
while  another  gleam  of  gold  will  soon  be  visible 
at  Northampton,  where  the  fourth  Sunshine 
Home  is  shortly  to  be  opened — not  because  the 
number  of  blind  babies  in  our  country  is 
increasing,  but  because  the  reputation  earned 
by  the  Sunshine  Homes  is  bringing  more  babies 
under  our  care. 

If  you  know  of  a blind  boy  or  girl  whose 
talents  you  think  worthy  of  higher  education, 
you  will  turn  'your  eyes  to  those  twin  clusters 
of  promising  light  at  Worcester  and  at  Chorley- 
wood  in  Hertfordshire.  The  light  at  Worcester 
came  into  being  in  1866  when  Worcester  College 
was  founded  for  the  education  of  blind  boys  ; 
Chorleywood  College  for  girls  with  little  or  no 
sight  has  this  year  celebrated  its  21st  birthday. 
So  the  boys  and  girls  who  work  and  play  to-day 
in  the  spacious  classrooms  and  playing  fields 
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At  the  Homes  of  Recovery  for 
War-Blinded  Persons. 


These  happy  pictures  illustrate 
the  atmosphere  at  the  Homes. 
The  cheerful  old  lady  well 
over  eighty — is  the  oldest  resi- 
dent, and  the  little  girl  with 
her  mother — both  blinded  by 
the  Nazis — is  the  youngest. 


of  these  two  schools  are  bathed  in  the  warm 
glow  of  a tradition  of  service  and  achievement 
which  will  be  a lifelong  illumination  to  their 
characters  and  careers. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  know  of  a blind 
boy  or  girl  whose  talents  are  below  rather  than 
above  normal— a child  who  if  neglected  might 
be  thr.atened  with  the  mental  darkness  which 
is  infinitely  worse  than  physical  sightlessness — 
then  your  eyes  will  be  fixed  to  that  glow  of  hope 
which  burns  steadfastly  at  Abbotskerswell  amidst 
the  leafy  lanes  of  Devonshire,  where  at  Court 
Grange  School  just  such  children  are  carefully 
led  into  the  dawn  of  useful,  happy  lives. 

Close  to  the  bright  beacon  of  the  Sunshine 
Home  at  Leamington  is  the  softened  light  of  a 
haven  of  rest,  the  Guest  House  for  Elderly 
Blind  Gentlewomen.  It  is  fitting  that,  in  the 
heart  of  our  beautiful  English  Midlands,  sight- 
less little  ones  should  be  learning  to  trim  their 
sails  for  the  adventurous  voyage  of  life  near  old 
people  now  peacefully  anchored  after  toil. 

If  your  gaze  travels  Northward  from  Leam- 
ington you  will  see  the  unique  brilliance  of  a 
Residential  Home  at  Harrogate.  Its  brilliance 
is  unique  because  it  enlightens  lives  darker  than 
any  person  in  full  possession  of  their  senses  can 
imagine.  It  is  a Home  for  blind  people  who  are 
also  deaf — cut  off  from  all  loved  voices  as  from 
all  loving  looks,  cut  off  from  the  loveliness  of  a 
bird’s  song  as  from  the  loveliness  of  a rose. 

Turning  Eastwards,  you  will  find  on  the  coast 
at  Scarborough  the  jolly  glow  of  a Holiday 
Home,  and  following  the  coast  to  the  Southern 
shore,  you  will  see  its  twin  at  St.  Leonard’s. 
Here,  the  War  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
family,  but  it  clings  together  awaiting  happier 
times.  The  walls  of  this  Home  have  echoed  for 
many  long  years  the  laughter  of  hundreds  of 
blind  holiday-makers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  will  do  so  again,  for  many 
long  years  to  come. 

On  the  South  coast  you  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  discover  near  New  Romney  another  building 
whose  light  has  not  been  partly,  but  wholly, 
extinguished  by  the  War.  All  is  silent  now  at 
" Pirates  Spring,”  which  once  rang  with  the 
voices  of  merry  parties  of  children  from  the 
blind  schools  and  little  ones  revelling  in  a seaside 
holiday.  But  the  beacon  will  be  rekindled  and 
the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  School  Journey  Centre 
will  return. 

At  Hove,  in  the  Home  for  Blind  Women,  there 


is  light  enough  for  several  residents,  but  East- 
wards, at  Ventnor,  in  a house  named  Arno, 
intended  as  a harbour  for  married  couples,  one 
of  whom  is  blind,  the  light  is  as  yet  scarcely 
perceptible.  A blind  man  and  his  seeing  wife 
are  caretakers  here,  and  directly  the  \\  ar  is  over 
the  full  light  will  be  switched  on. 

And  now  let  us  draw  your  attention  to  certain 
pools  of  light  for  the  blind  in  England  which 
would  not  be  there  had  it  not  been  for  the  War. 
As  you  look  down  on  our  country  you  can  dis- 
tinguish the  scars  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
Nazi  bombs  on  many  a city  and  town,  hrom 
those  battered  places  the  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  been  blinded  in  the  raids  have 
been  gathered  into  our  Homes  of  Recovery, 
which  have  also  welcomed  blind  people  worn  by 
constant  alarm.  One  of  the  Homes  of  Recovery 
is  on  the  quiet  Shropshire  hills  overlooking 
Bridgnorth  ; another  on  the  verdant  border  of 
the  Thames  at  Goring  ; and  a third  on  the 
Devonshire  coast  at  Torquay.  On  the  same 
coast,  at  Bigbury-on-Sea,  Green  1 iles,  a house 
kindly  lent  to  us  by  Miss  Pearl  Dence,  acts  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  bombed-out  blind  people. 

To  complete  this  bird’s  eye  view,  you  must 
note  two  “ canal  ” systems  of  first  importance. 
The  Institute’s  Headquarters  in  London  and  its 
Branch  Offices  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Liverpool 
(bombed  out  but  relit),  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Cambridge,  Exeter  (again,  bombed  out  but 
again  relit),  Brighton  and  Bristol  are  linked  by 
scores  of  canals  of  co-operation  with  agencies 
forthe  blind  in  counties  and  boroughs  throughout 
the  country.  Other  national  agencies,  local 
authorities,  local  agencies  and,  above  all,  the 
blind  community  itself,  are  fully  represented 
on  the  Institute’s  Council,  and  any  possibility 
of  competition  or  overlapping  in  the  collection 
of  funds  for  local  and  national  work  is  elim- 
inated in  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
country  by  agreements  which  constitute  com- 
mon funds  for  the  work  of  the  National  Institute, 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
responsible  local  society. 

The  second  canal  system  comprises  the  myriad 
lines  of  light  which  run  from  the  seeing  millions 
to  their  sightless  fellow-countrymen.  These 
canals  have  borne  to  the  blind,  year  after  year, 
barges  laden  with  devoted  personal  services  or 
heavily  freighted  with  generous  gifts.  The  light 
of  sympathy  for  the  blind  emanates  from 
innumerable  points  which  only  death  can  put 
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Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  welcomes 
a war-blinded  man  to 
America  Lodge. 


Instruction  in  typing, 
braille,  handicrafts, 
etc.,  bring  new  interests 
to  the  war -blinded, 
and  exercises,  walking, 
dancing,  etc.,  keep 
them  physically  fit. 


By  courtesy  of  London  News  Agency  Photos  Ltd. 
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out.  And  even  death  has  no  power  over  the 
sympathy  which  is  expressed  in  legacies. 

TO  all  of  you,  constant  friends,  who  have 
looked  down  with  us  on  the  map  of  our  work 
for  the  blind,  which  owes  its  being  to  your 
support,  we  offer  our  deepest  thanks.  The 
generosity  of  the  British  public  towards  the 
unfortunate  during  the  most  strenuous  and 
trying  struggle  in  our  history  is  a fact  to  be 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  in  the  chronicle  of 
our  times.  Consider  these  typical  examples  : 

We  have  received  nearly  £1,000  from 
H.M.  Ships,  from  battleships  to  the 
armed  trawler.  One  ship  sent  its  day’s 
ration  of  chocolate  to  the  blind  babies. 

Money  and  gifts  of  clothing  arrived 
from  many  parts  of  the  Empire  (and  the 
United  States),  accompanied  with  ex- 
pressions of  deepest  sympathy,  when  the 
news  was  broadcast  overseas  that  our 
Sunshine  Home  at  Southport  had  been 
demolished  by  Nazi  bombers. 

Last  year’s  terrible  blitz  on  London 
couldn’t  stop  " Uncle’s  Pot.”  Over  a 
period  of  17  years  a South-East  London 
pawnbroker  has  collected  the  amazing 
sum  of  £535  10s.  Id.  for  our  work,  and  his 
clients  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Blitz 
or  no  blitz,  their  coppers  have  been 
readily  given  to  the  blind. 

In  some  directions  our  work  has  suffered  from 
war  conditions  ; in  others,  war  conditions  have 
necessitated  its  extension.  But  each  year  of 
war  increases  the  cost  of  serving  the  blind,  and 
every  year  we  must  plead  for  renewed  support. 
Donations,  covenanted  subscriptions  (which 
increase  the  amount  of  the  subscription  by  the 
amount  of  income  tax  paid  on  it),  personal 
service,  gifts  in  kind,  and,  above  all,  legacies 
which  enable  us  to  build  up  a reserve  fund  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  our  work,  are  all 
earnestly  besought,  and  we  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  every  reader  to  the  Forms  included 
in  this  Report. 

1 ET  us  now  give  you  some  brief  details  of  the 
work  which  we  have  tried  to  show  you 
graphically  as  a whole.  They  must  be  brief, 
because  we  must  economise  in  paper,  but  your 
imagination  will  clothe  the  bare  bones.  If  you 
constantly  picture  as  you  read  what  blindness 
would  mean  to  you,  you  will  comprehend  to  the 
full  the  significance  of  each  simple  fact. 


Homes  of  Recovery 

Suppose  you  lost  your  sight  in  an  air  raid.  It 
is  a terrible  thought  but  it  would  lose  some  of  its 
terror  if  you  were  to  visit  one  of  our  Homes  of 
Recovery  for  War-Blinded  Civilians.  When  the 
hospitals  have  healed  the  physical  wounds  of 
the  blinded,  the  Homes  of  Recovery  begin  their 
task  of  healing  the  wounds  to  the  mind  and  to 
the  emotions.  In  many  cases,  the  terrifying 
reactions  to  sudden  blindness  and  the  bombing 
which  caused  it  fade  away  in  peaceful,  happy 
surroundings,  in  busy  days  brimful  of  inter- 
esting work  and  pleasure — learning  to  read 
with  the  fingers,  joining  in  games,  dances  and 
physical  exercises,  studying  the  geography  of 
surroundings  and  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
full  social  round.  But  in  other  cases,  the  double 
shock  has  had  effects  which  are  most  difficult 
to  eradicate,  and  the  normal  self  only  comes  to 
the  surface  after  months  of  care  and  patient 
individual  treatment. 

We  are  thankful  that,  so  far,  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  Homes  of 
Recovery  beyond  the  three  whose  establishment 
we  announced  in  our  last  Report.  Elderly  people 
probably  prefer  the  restful  seclusion  of  Long 
Meadow,  the  riverside  home  of  our  Chairman, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  at  Goring- 
on-Thames.  Sir  Beachcroft  personally  directs 
the  work  here,  and  the  value  to  the  newly- 
blinded  of  his  own  conquest  of  blindness  is 
inestimable.  At  America  Lodge,  Torquay,  the 
younger  people  find  all  the  amenities  of  life  at 
a seaside  resort  on  the  glorious  Devonshire 
coast,  while  at  Oldbury  Grange,  near  Bridg- 
north, those  who  love  a country  life  find  ideal 
conditions,  with  chickens  and  pigs  to  feed  and 
the  sounds  and  scents  of  the  countryside  to 
charm  them  to  renewed  contentment.  Both 
America  Lodge  and  Oldbury  Grange  have  the 
advantage  of  gymnasia  of  a unique  kind, 
modelled  on  ships’  gymnasia ; for  the  loan 
of  much  of  their  equipment  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Cunard  White  Star,  Ltd.  Oldbury  Grange  is 
specialising  in  telephony  ; America  Lodge,  in 
housewifery. 

In  September,  1941,  America  Lodge,  which, 
as  we  have  previously  reported,  is  the  muni- 
ficent gift  of  the  Blind  War  Relief  Society  of 
America  to  the  British  blind,  was  officially 
opened  by  Lord  Mamhead.  Mr.  Gilbert  Carr 
represented  the  Society  and  Mr.  Bertram 
Cruger,  the  Chairman  of  its  British  Committee. 
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Snapshots  from  the  Sunshine  Homes. 

The  children  playing  at  trains,  the  bonny  babies,  the 
energetic  youngsters  drilled  by  a blind  masseur,  are,  despite 
their  lack  of  sight,  just  happy  normal  infants. 
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'*  / hope,"  said  Mr.  Carr  on  tills  occasion,  " that 
here  in  the  peace  of  America  Lodge  the  wounded 
will  be  quietly  helped  to  adjust  themselves  to  their 
changed  circumstances,  taught  to  enjoy  through 
their  fingers  the  literature  they  formerly  read 
through  their  eyes,  trained  for  a profession  or 
trade,  and  so  be  prepared  for  a life  happy  with 
useful  service.  May  God  bless  the  Home. 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  on  these  Homes  is 
that  made  to  a Press  representative  by  a blinded 
man  who  had  been  at  America  Lodge.  " In  the 
past,"  he  said,  " I have  given  rather  grudgingly 
for  the  blind,  suspecting  that  too  much  of  the  money 
went  to  paid  officials.  But  now  I know  better.  7 he 
National  Institute  is  doing  a grand  10b  of  work." 
He  then  described  some  of  the  people  at  the 
Home,  and  mentioned  a dock  worker  who  had 
lost  his  whole  family.  “ He  was  a bundle  of 
nerves,  but  we  gradually  got  him  back  to  norm- 
ality." That  single  word  “ we  ” reveals  a courage 
that  has  conquered,  a comradeship  proved. 

At  Long  Meadow  the  residents  made  £ 8 by 
selling  the  articles  they  had  made  while  learning 
handicrafts,  but  they  had  no  thought  of  keeping 
the  money ; they  sent  it  to  the  Sunshine 
Homes  to  buy  toys  for  the  blind  babies. 

Apart  from  their  immediate  service  to  the 
war-blinded,  these  Homes  have  served  to  prove 
something  which  we  believe  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  Blind  Welfare  in  the  future,  and 
that  is  the  real  need  for  a place  where  people 
who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life  can  re-adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  conditions.  At  the  end 
of  the  War  we  hope  that  at  least  one  of  the 
Homes  of  Recovery  will  be  retained  as  a Home 
of  Re-adjustment. 

Home  of  Rest 

Green  Tiles,  at  Bigbury-on-Sea,  is  only  a small 
house,  but  it  has  given  many  weary  blind  people 
from  heavily  bombed  areas  such  as  London, 
Bristol  and  Plymouth,  hours  and  hours  of  rest- 
fulness, ease  and  peace  of  mind.  Just  imagine 
the  effect  of  dwelling  in  this  quiet  spot,  three 
miles  from  the  nearest  village,  on  a blind  woman 
bombed  three  times  from  her  Plymouth  home  ! 

Blind  Babies’  Homes 

The  most  momentous  episode  of  the  year  in 
Blind-Baby-Land  was  the  trek  of  the  babies 
from  the  ruins  of  their  bombed  Home  at  South- 
port  by  the  sea  to  Whitfield  Hall,  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  only  speck  on  the 


experience  Was  the  thought  that  persisted  in 
the  babies’  minds  as  Christmas  drew  near  that 
Santa  Claus  would  not  be  able  to  find  their  new 
home.  Otherwise,  they  have  revelled  in  the 
change.  Like  many  other  evacuated  children, 
they  have  become  country-minded,  which  is  all 
to  the  good.  The  farmyard  animals  of  their 
rhymes  and  songs  have  become  delightful 
realities,  and  they  chat  with  actual  cowmen  and 
dairymaids.  In  Summer  they  have  enjoyed  the 
hay-making,  and  in  Winter,  the  magic  of  deep 
snow.  Sharing  a house  with  a seeing  family  has 
been  a valuable  experience  for  the  sightless 
little  ones,  and  the  picture  of  a small  party  of 
babies  singing  Christmas  carols  to  their  host  and 
his  family  at  the  Hall  is  as  charming  as  a leaf 
from  Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Near  the  Home  at  East  Grinstead  a Canadian 
regiment  has  been  stationed,  and  the  men  and 
the  children  have  become  fast  friends.  One  after- 
noon the  regimental  band  played  to  the  babies 
on  the  lawn.  On  Sundays  it  was  no  strange 
sight  to  see  a husky  Canadian  soldier  all  mixed 
up  with  babies  rolling  on  the  grass.  The  babies 
also  appear  to  have  fascinated  members  of  the 
London  Auxiliary  Fire  Service,  for  they  have 
sent  them  80  toys  of  their  own  fabrication. 

These  glimpses  of  life  at  the  Homes  show  that 
blind  babies  are  just  as  other  babies — curious, 
acquisitive,  mischievous,  adorable.  Who  can 
fail  to  love  them  as  they  confide  in  you,  fearless 
of  the  unseen  ? To  train  a blind  child  s mind 
has  its  difficulties,  but  the  response  of  the  wide- 
awake brain  is  rapid,  len  little  finger  tips  are 
the  blind  child’s  eyes,  and  they  become  as 
nimble  and  as  sensitive  as  the  horns  of  a snail. 

The  Sunshine  Home  at  Leamington  is  a 
testing  place,  for  here  the  backward  babies  are 
trained.  There  is  a mist  over  their  minds  which 
must  be  dispersed  before  they  can  bear  the 
vivid  light  of  the  full  Sunshine  training.  There 
are  some  failures,  but  the  successes  repay  a 
thousandfold  the  unceasing  efforts  and  inex- 
haustible patience  of  the  teachers  and  nurses. 

Schools 

Our  Schools  are  special  schools,  supple- 
menting the  elementary  schools  for  the  blind 
which  cover  the  country.  Worcester  College 
for  boys,  and  Chorleywood  College  for  girls 
(including  a Preparatory  School  for  boys)  pro- 
vide a thorough  secondary  education,  enabling 
pupils  to  pass  on  to  the  Universities  or  to  enter 
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Some  children  from  the  Sunshine  Homes  visit  a farm.  They  revel 
in  the  scents  and  sounds  of  farm-life,  in  the  hay  and  the  wagons, 
and  above  all,  they  love  the  animals,  and  the  animals  seem  to  love  them. 
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the  professions,  but  they  do  not  neglect  tech- 
nical and  commercial  education,  artistic  culture, 
the  social  qualities,  and  proficiency  in  sports  and 
games.  Court  Grange  School  is  for  backward 
boys  and  girls  who  need  the  individual  and 
psychological  attention  which  the  elementary 
schools  have  not  the  opportunity  to  give.  The 
nature  of  these  schools  can  best  be  shown  by  a 
glance  at  the  year’s  events. 

The  number  of  boys  at  Worcester,  55,  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  Musical  appreciation 
and  performance  have  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a full-time  music  master  to  the  staff, 
and  the  first-rate  gymnasium  added  to  the  school 
equipment  in  1939  is  the  centre  of  a new 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  physical 
education  of  the  blind,  the  developmental  and 
remedial  indoor  work  being  dove-tailed  into 
the  running,  rowing  and  swimming,  for  which 
this  school  is  already  so  well  known.  The  boys 
have  added  to  their  fame  as  chess  players,  the 
chess  club  winning  7 of  its  9 matches.  A Vol- 
untary Useful  Services  Association  has  been 
formed  amongst  the  boys,  who  have  carried  out 
successfully  jobs  such  as  painting  the  walls  of 
the  Chapel,  weeding  the  running  track,  shovel- 
ling coke  into  the  bins,  and  sundry  duties  in 
the  house.  Many  Old  Boys  continue  to  serve 
Church  and  State  with  distinction  ; several  have 
found  in  the  War  special  opportunities  of  which 
they  have  taken  full  advantage,  and  two  have 
secured  important  staff  appointments  at  the 
National  Institute. 

There  are  at  present  43  pupils  at  Chorleywood. 
Of  the  four  girls  who  left  during  the  year,  one 
is  working  for  a Froebel  Certificate  at  a Training 
College  for  Teachers  ; the  second,  for  a Diploma 
in  Household  Management  at  a Domestic 
Science  College  ; the  third  is  doing  secretarial 
work,  and  the  fourth  has  a post  in  a Public 
Library.  Old  Girls’  successes  have  been  chiefly 
in  Massage — qualifications  secured,  practices 
launched.  Six  School  Certificates  were  obtained 
by  pupils,  three  of  the  girls  taking  Domestic 
Science  as  a subject — a new  departure  for 
Chorleywood.  The  School  Clubs — a Literary 
and  Debating  Society,  a Country  Dance  Club,  a 
Music  Society  and  a Choral  and  Dramatic 
Society — had  a good  year,  and  the  annual  School 
Magazine  was  published.  Efforts  for  the  Red 
Cross,  knitting  for  the  Forces,  piano  recitals 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  other  activities. 

Extremely  good  work  in  music  has  been  done 


at  Court  Grange  School.  Fifteen  pupils  who 
entered  for  the  examinations  in  piano  and  sing- 
ing of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London,  were 
successful,  two  distinctions  and  six  credits  being 
awarded.  Particularly  gratifying  is  the  news  of 
old  pupils  : one  boy  is  studying  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  L.R.A.M.  degree  ; others 
are  working  in  munitions,  in  a dairy,  and  at 
gardening ; one  is  learning  shoe-repairing. 
These  facts  speak  highly  of  the  training  and  care 
which  transform  backward  blind  children  into 
wage-earners  or  advanced  students  for  pro- 
fessions and  trades. 

Massage  Services 

The  War  has  not  hindered  our  Massage 
Services  : it  has  inspired  them.  Here  are  two 
sets  of  facts  constituting  a record  of  which  we 
are  proud. 

The  first  concern  training  and  establishment. 
During  the  year,  32  students  have  been  in 
training  in  the  Massage  School.  Amongst  them 
is  the  first  blinded  soldier,  whose  preliminary 
training  was  given  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  two 
civilians  blinded  in  air  raids.  Ten  students 
passed  the  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; 13  in  Massage  ; 

14  in  Swedish  Remedial  Exercises  ; and  13  in 
Electrotherapy.  The  number  of  hospital  and 
clinic  posts  secured  was  34,  and  15  qualified 
masseurs  and  masseuses  were  established  in 
private  practice.  A fitting  footnote  to  these 
figures  is  a comment  made  by  a blind  masseur 
of  several  years’  standing  : I would  have  been 
nothing  but  a complete  fool  if  I had  failed  to 
respond  to  the  absolutely  perfect  teaching  of  the 
Massage  School  staff."  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Principal  of  the  School  is  himself  blind. 

The  second  set  of  facts  show  what  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses  can  accomplish.  At 
the  Evening  Clinic,  patients’  attendances 
amounted  to  5,185,  and  9,859  treatments  were 
given — over  3,000  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  Eichholz  Clinic,  2,972  patients 
were  treated,  and  7,557  treatments  were  given. 
During  one  week  alone  225  treatments  were 
administered.  The  policy  of  holding  on  during 
blitzes  and  the  hard  times  which  followed  has 
resulted  in  an  immense  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  Clinics,  and  has  greatly  enhanced  their 
reputation. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  describe  the  variety 
and  thoroughness  of  the  treatments,  which  are 
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Blind  boys  and  girls  at  work  and  play  at  Chorleywood 
College  for  Girls,  and  Worcester  College  for  Boys.  Above, 
a girl  works  out  a problem  in  geometry  ; to  the  left, 
boys  are  studying  mathematics  and  map-reading.  Beth 
schools  have  well-equipped  gymnasia. 
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all  under  medical  supervision,  or  the  up-to-date 
equipment  of  the  Clinics.  All  that  we  need  say 
is  that  the  Clinics  are  recognized  by  the  medical 
profession  generally  as  constituting  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  physiotherapy  in  London. 

Publications  in  Braille  and  Moon  Types 

Owing  to  the  paper  shortage,  the  publication 
of  books  in  embossed  types  has  suffered  con- 
siderably, but  generous  treatment  by  the  Paper 
Control  has  enabled  us  to  continue  the  issue  of 
our  23  Braille  and  Moon  periodicals,  though 
reduced  in  size.  The  number  of  new  Moon  books, 
which  has  always  been  considerably  less  than 
the  number  of  Braille  books,  is  not  far  below 
normal,  and  the  titles  have  been  selected  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Library  of  Congress.  New  Braille  books  have 
been  confined  to  the  Panda  series  of  short  works 
on  current  topics,  e.g.,  Bomber  Command,  Carry 
On  London  (R.  Calder),  BBC  at  War  (A. 
White),  and  light  fiction  by  well-known  writers 
such  as  Eric  Ambler,  Jefferson  Farjeon  and 
Michael  Innes,  and  as  we  were  unable  to  produce 
enough  copies  to  meet  the  demand,  a number  of 
Panda  Reading  Circles  have  been  formed, 
through  which  the  books  are  passed  from  reader 
to  reader.  With  an  eye  to  the  future,  however, 
the  Braille  plates  have  been  prepared  of  scores 
of  books  of  lasting  literary  value,  which  will  be 
printed  and  published  directly  the  paper  short- 
age is  over.  These  include  classics  such  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Journal,  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray’s  Virginians  ; novels  by  George 
Moore,  Anatole  France,  Marcel  Proust,  Robert 
Graves  and  E.  M.  Forster  ; books  of  scholarship 
such  as  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Best  of  Kipling’s  Verse  and 
Walter  de  la  Mare’s  Come  Hither ; books  on 
current  history  such  as  Winston  Churchill’s 
Into  Battle  and  Philip  Guedalla’s  Hundredth 
Year;  and  reference  and  educational  works 
such  as  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  a French  Course  for 
Adults,  and  Textbooks  on  Calculus  and  Conic 
Sections. 

The  temporary  stoppage  in  the  issue  of  new 
Braille  books  resulted  in  a run  on  reprints,  and 
so  great  has  been  the  demand  that,  although 
we  still  have  large  stocks  of  fiction  and  general 
literature,  we  have  had  to  limit  reprints  to 
books  needed  for  educational  purposes  or 
indispensable  to  blind  people  earning  their  live- 
lihood. Special  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  needs  of  professional  blind  musicians,  and 


we  have  been  able  to  add  71  new  works  to  the 
Braille  Music  Catalogue. 

Two  minor  items  are  worthy  of  note.  A new 
Braille  Primer  is  being  prepared,  and  as  it  is 
being  compiled  specially  for  the  adult  learner, 
we  hope  that  it  will  help  the  blinded  people  in 
our  Homes  of  Recovery  to  master  Braille.  The 
other  item  is,  we  venture  to  suggest,  proof  of  an 
optimistic  outlook ; we  have  published  an 
International  Braille  Code  of  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry  Notation.  For  the  compilation  of  the 
Code  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Colonel  Stafford, 
who  represented  the  Institute  at  the  inter- 
national conferences  on  the  subject  held  before 
the  War. 

The  year’s  production  was  as  follows  : — 

Braille. — Books  : 11,143  bound  volumes, 

7,832  pamphlets.  Periodicals : 314,415  news- 
papers (and  supplements),  135,050  magazines 
(and  supplements).  Music  : 245  bound  vol- 

umes ; 3,382  pamphlets  (or  sheet  music).  The 
number  of  metal  plates  embossed  was  : Liter- 
ature : 18,799 ; Music,  1,637. 

Moon. — Books,  3,052  bound  volumes  ; 6,026 
pamphlets ; Periodicals : newspapers  and 
supplements,  46,197;  magazines  6,605.  The 
pages  of  type  set  amounted  to  10,222. 

Students’  Library  and  Braille  Manuscript 
Department 

The  number  of  Braille  volumes  added  to  the 
Students’  Library  during  the  year  was  624 — a 
figure  nearly  up  to  pre-war  standard.  All  these 
volumes  of  learned  works  in  various  languages 
were  handwritten  in  Braille  by  volunteers,  and 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  Knight,  now  nearly 
fourscore  years  of  age,  headed  the  list  with  55 
volumes.  Splendid  work  was  also  done  by  Mrs. 
Du  Val,  who  has  frequently  held  the  record, 
Miss  Donald,  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  special  praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  S. 
Barczinski,  who  has  crowned  his  fine  achieve- 
ment in  producing  a long  awaited  Hebrew 
Grammar  by  transcribing  22  volumes  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

The  number  of  volumes  circulated  to  students 
amounted  to  4,049  volumes,  an  increase  of  490 
on  the  previous  year’s  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  Library  work,  this  De- 
partment has  its  personal  service,  transcribing 
correspondence,  examination  papers.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  pamphlets  on  various  occupations, 
telephone  lists,  knitting  patterns,  etc.  It  has 
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Treatment  by  Chartered 
Blind  Masseurs  and 
Masseuses  at  the  Eichholz 
Clinic. 
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Faradic  Current. 
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also  examined  many  thousands  of  Braille  packets 
for  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Censorship  Department  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  Government  appears  grateful 
for  this  service,  and  we  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  in  a task  of  national 
importance. 

The  Department  also  conducts  the  Official 
Braille  Test,  and  during  the  year  100  candidates 
entered  for  it,  73  being  successful  in  obtaining 
certificates.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of 
entries  and  the  highest  percentage  of  passes  for 
many  years.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holme  and  Lt.-Col.  C.  R.  Congreve  for  much 
help  in  training  voluntary  workers  in  Braille, 
and  to  Miss  M.  Smelt  and  others  for  unwearying 
service  to  the  Department,  both  in  London  and 
Bournemouth. 

Perhaps  the  best  conclusion  to  this  all  too 
brief  report  is  this  extract  from  a blind  student’s 
letter  of  thanks  : "7  never  cease  to  wonder  how 
the  Library  carries  on  so  splendidly  in  spite  of  the 
War,  and  I cannot  tell  you  what  an  enormous 
help  it  is  to  me.” 

Talking  Books 

The  Studio  where  Talking  Books  are  recorded 
was  again  damaged  in  an  air  raid  in  May,  1941, 
not  long  after  the  resumption  of  recording  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  caused  by  the  previous 
bombing.  Fortunately  the  delicate  recording 
machine  was  again  unharmed  ; production  was 
recommenced  in  August,  1941,  and  we  are  now 
catching  up  on  the  programme  of  new  books. 

The  Library  at  present  comprises  408  titles, 
of  which  196  were  recorded  here  and  212  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  year,  22,000  books 
were  sent  out  to  the  1,400  members  of  the 
Library,  and  the  number  of  records  despatched 
was  approximately  368,000,  a figure  which  shows 
that  there  is  now  in  circulation  a large  number 
of  long  books.  To  safeguard  the  records  in 
the  event  of  renewed  air  raids  we  decided  to 
ask  members  to  take  three  books  instead  of 
two  at  a time,  thus  dispersing  a large  number  of 
books  from  headquarters.  This  has  created  a 
shortage  of  available  copies,  and  it  is  not  be- 
coming easier  to  secure  records  from  America. 
War-time  conditions  have  also  hampered  the 
manufacture  of  new  machines,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  One 
million  needles,  bought  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  were  lost  in  transit 


through  enemy  action,  but  we  were  able  to  re- 
place these,  and  are  also  indebted  to  American 
Talking  Book  readers  for  agift  of  500,000  needles. 
Lord  Nuffield’s  generous  annual  grant  is  still  pro- 
viding the  major  part  of  the  funds.  Four  books 
have  been  recorded  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Pilgrim  Trust.  Miss  Jan  Struther  presented  us 
with  10  copies  of  the  version  recorded  in  America 
of  her  book  Mrs.  Miniver. 

Apparatus 

Added  to  the  difficulty  during  the  year  of 
getting  supplies  of  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  special  appliances  for  the  blind  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  plates,  dies  and  patterns  were 
lost  in  works  destroyed  by  bombs.  But  some 
have  been  replaced,  the  Ministry  of  Supply  has 
released  metals  for  our  use,  and  manufacturers 
have  shown  much  goodwill.  Our  blind  cus- 
tomers have  not  been  seriously  inconvenienced, 
although  we  have  had  to  introduce  a form  of 
rationing,  under  which  we  give  priority  to 
orders  from  people  who  require  appliances  to 
earn  their  living  or  from  educational  services. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  without  Braille 
watches  for  several  months,  we  eventually  met 
95  per  cent,  of  the  orders.  We  have  also  been 
able  to  send  consignments  of  goods  to  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
Egypt,  and  supplies  of  books  and  apparatus 
have  been  sent  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
for  war-blinded  prisoners.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Paper  Control  our  quota  of  manilla 
paper,  which  the  blind  use  for  their  corre- 
spondence, has  been  maintained  at  practically 
pre-war  level. 

Personal  Assistance 

We  have  already  given  you  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  personal  help  we  give  to  blind 
individuals  all  over  the  country.  We  can  only 
supplement  this  by  some  more  brief  examples 
(but  please  note  that  the  following  paragraph 
should  run  to  several  pages). 

A grant  for  special  treatment  from  an  ear 
specialist  ; provision  of  a wireless  set  to  a blind 
leper  ; provision  of  music  for  a young  musician 
appointed  as  church  organist  ; grants  to'  many 
blind  people  who  had  suffered  severely  from 
air  raids  ; equipment  supplied  to  many  persons 
beginning  business  or  commercial  careers ; 
assistance  to  an  evacuated  school  so  that  the 
pupils  should  have  a jolly  Christmas.  Grants 
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The  first  stage  in  the  making 
of  a Braille  book.  The  blind 
machine-transcriber  is  emboss- 
ing the  Braille  characters  on  a 
metal  plate,  from  which  two 
pages  of  the  book  are  printed. 
Any  number  of  copies  can  be 
taken  from  the  plate. 


A blind  home  worker  a shoe 
repairer — at  work  in  his  own 
workshop. 


Reading  a “Panda,”  the  Braille  equivalent  of  a 
“ Penguin.”  The  Panda  Series  gives  the  blind  reader 
the  latest  topical  books  and  light  fiction  in  easily 
handled  volumes. 
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have  been  made  for  the  higher  education  and 
professional  training  of  blind  persons ; and 
blind  people  suffering  from  other  defects  have 
been  given  substantial  help. 

“ I had  no  right  to  expect  such  kindness  and 
consideration  as  you  have  continually  given  me, 
and  I can  only  say  that  you  can  always  be  assured 
of  my  undying  gratitude.”  This  is  a typical 
extract  from  the  hundreds  of  letters  received. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse’s  Fund  for  Blind  Ex- 
Service  Men  and  their  dependents,  which  is 
affiliated  to  the  Institute,  has  dealt  with  610 
cases  during  the  year.  The  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind  Association,  which  trains  and  supplies 
dogs  as  guides  to  blind  people,  is  also  affiliated 
to  the  Institute. 

Homes 

The  purpose,  nature  and  scope  of  our  Homes 
has  been  indicated  in  our  preliminary  survey. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  they  offer  the  blind 
“ the  helping  human  hand  and  simple  human 
friendliness.”  The  need  for  more  Homes  for 
the  Blind  seems  now  to  be  established,  and  we 
are  in  consultation  with  local  societies  and 
regional  bodies  on  the  best  means  of  meeting 
both  the  war-time  and  the  prospective  post-war 
need.  Our  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Harro- 
gate, for  instance,  is  undoubtedly  a forerunner 
of  similar  Homes.  It  is  the  first  permanent 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  in  Great  Britain — we 
believe  in  the  world — and  owes  much  to  the 
pioneer  work  carried  out  by  the  National  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League  at  Fellowship  House,  its 
Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Hoy  lake, 
whose  future  the  Institution  has  undertaken  to 
guarantee. 

Employment 

The  employment  of  the  blind  is  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  difficult  problems  of  Blind 
Welfare.  The  first  approach  to  it  that  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  can  make  is  to  employ  as 
many  blind  people  as  it  can  in  carrying  on  its 
work.  This  we  do,  and  every  section  of  the 
Institute’s  activities  which  we  have  described 
has  its  blind  staff,  and  owes  much  to  it. 
Secondly,  we  employ  blind  men  and  women 
outside  the  Institute,  as  kiosk  managers  and  in 
home  industries.  Thirdly,  we  help  the  blind  into 
the  professions,  and  finally,  we  have  placed  the 
blind  in  industry,  and  are  doing  all  that  we  can 
to  get  more  jobs  for  them  in  factories  and  busi- 
ness houses.  The  present  labour  shortage 


created  by  war  conditions  is  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  blind  labour,  and  we  have  appointed 
a special  Committee  to  secure  larger  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  “ sighted  ” factories.  But 
we  need  the  active  support  of  employers.  We 
can  prove  that  there  are  hundreds  of  processes, 
such  as  deburring,  gauging  and  polishing, 
which  the  blind  can  efficiently  undertake,  pro- 
vided there  is  just  a little  adaptation,  just  a 
little  adjustment,  and  if  every  big  employer  of 
labour  set  himself  seriously  to  place  one  blind 
person  only  as  an  economic  wage-earner  in  his 
own  factory,  many  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
Blind  Welfare  would  be  solved. 

Blind  Home  Workers 

The  number  of  blind  home  workers  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire  and 
London  South  of  the  Thames,  for  whom  we  are 
responsible  to  the  Local  Authorities  concerned, 
has  increased  from  288  to  300.  The  earnings  of 
the  home  workers  have  been  well  maintained,  in 
spite  of  the  extremely  difficult  supply  problems. 
Many  of  the  raw  materials  for  home  industries 
came  from  the  East,  and  the  entry  of  Japan  into 
the  War  added  considerably  to  our  difficulties. 
The  piano-tuners  have  suffered  most,  owing  to 
the  evacuation  of  many  of  their  clients  and  the 
destruction  of  pianos,  but  they  have  recovered 
a lot  of  ground  during  the  comparative  quiet  of 
the  past  twelve  months. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  contract 
orders  in  the  three  main  departments — mats, 
baskets  and  knitting.  Large  numbers  of  mats 
have  been  made  for  the  War  Office  ; thousands 
of  potato-picking  baskets  have  been  supplied  to 
the  Lincolnshire  potato  fields  ; and  the  knitters 
have  specialised  in  making  hospital  bed  stock- 
ings. The  volume  of  work  passing  through  the 
Department  is  shown  by  the  total  sales  turnover 
of  £25,000,  an  increase  of  £4,000  on  the  previous 
year's  record  figure. 

A ND  here  space  limitations  oblige  us  to  stop. 

There  are  several  other  activities  which  call 
for  comment — work  for  the  deaf-blind  and  blind 
epileptic  children,  assistance  to  Blind  Welfare 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  our  Information 
Bureau,  our  letterpress  publications,  our  propa- 
ganda, our  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness— but  we  must  be  content  to  end  with  a 
quotation  from  a letter  received  by  our  blind 
host,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sharp,  from  a visitor  whom  he 
had  shown  over  the  Institute  : 
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" I carried  a lovely  and  useful  memory  away 
with  my  picnic-basket,  complete  with  accessories. 
I think  visiting  your  wonderful  Institute  has 
shaken  me  out  of  myself,  and  for  that  I also  thank 
you. 


" This  I know  : should  the  misfortune  of  loss 
of  sight  happen  to  me  personally,  I should  hold 
hard  to  the  thought  of  what  I saw  with  you.  That 
perhaps  would  make  me  see  the  light  that  still 
existed." 


Once  more  it  is  our  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  and  the  Staff  of  the 
Institute  in  London  and  its  many  Branches,  for  their  splendid  and 
unselfish  efforts  in  helping  to  bring  success  to  its  great  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind. 


May  the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God  rest  on  that  work,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  years. 


Statement  of  Accounts 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  MARCH,  1942 


Liabilities 


C 

s. 

d. 

Capital  Account 

General  Purposes  Fund — 

Legacies 

Donation — British  War  Re- 

37,865 

7 

0 

lief  Society  of  America  ... 

14,000 

0 

0 

5 1 ,865 

7 

0 

Less  General  Account  Deficit 

3,412 

10 

2 

48,452 

16 

10 

Deduct  Balance  from  General 

Charity  Fund  Account  ... 

5,817 

8 

6 

A dd  Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind 
Babies  and  Children — 
General  Accoun  t 

5,253 

16 

4 

Add  Legacies 

1,555 

9 

5 

6,809 

5 

9 

Add  Balance  from  General 

Charity  Fund  Account  ... 

2,199 

10 

8 

Sundry  Creditors  and 
Credit  Balances 


s.  d.  £ s. 
506,923  17 


8 4 


51,644  4 

36,003  8 


d: 

5 


9 


Note  on  Leasehold  Property — 

One  property  has  been  destroyed  by 
enemy  action,  for  which  a claim  has 
been  made  under  the  War  Damage 
Act,  1941. 


Assets 

£ s.  <1-  £ s.  >1. 

bREEHOLD  Property — 

At  cost  or  at  valuation  when  given  to 
the  Institute,  less  amounts  written 

off  58,868  5 7 

Leasehold  Property — 

At  cost,  less  amounts  written  off  ...  53,537  11  10 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment — 

At  cost,  or  as  valued  independently  in 

1935,  less  Depreciation  ...  . 20,359  18  1 

132,765  15  6 

Investments  at  cost,  or  as  valued  at 
date  of  receipt — 

General  Purposes  ...  ...  ...  268,796  17  5 

Specifically  Appropriated  (including 

£2,200  14s.  8d.  subject  to  charges)  29,174  12  10 
Endowments  ...  £35,694  14  5 

Endowments  Specifi- 
cally Appropriated  40,491  17  3 

76,186  11  8 

374,158  1 11 

(including.  Investments  of  the  Sunshine  

Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and  Children  506,923  17  5 

totalling  £53,306  14s.  8 d.) 


Stock  as  Valued  by  Officials  of 
the  Institute — 

Publications  Account 
Apparatus  Account  ... 

General  Stores,  etc.  ... 

Kiosk  Supplies 
Home  Industries 

Sundry  Debtors  (less  Reserve  for 
Doubtful  Debts) 

Deferred  Charges  and  Prepaid 
Expenses 

Cash  at  Bank  and  in  Hand 


16,831  10  3 
6,800  1 7 3 

6,761  2 7 

333  6 3 
6,466  19  10 


37,193  16  2 

30,385  9 0 

2,399  1 7 
17,669  6 2 


£594,571  10  4 


£594,571  10  4 


Clement  Davies,  Member  of  Council. 

A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Honorary  Sub -Treasurer. 


| National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  at  the 
31st  March,  1942,  is  properlv  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Institute’s  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Institute. 

Kent  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2.  Jackson,  Pixley  & Co.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

1 5th  July,  1942.  Auditors. 
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GENERAL  CHARITY  FUND 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1942 


Expenditure 

c 


Braille  and  Other  Publications 

Deficit  

Apparatus  Account  Deficit 
Home  Industries  Account  Deficit... 


Expenditure  on  Homes  and  Schools- 
Massage  School 

Blind  Babies  Homes 

Chorley wood  College 

Other  Homes 

Court  Grange  Special  School 
Homes  for  War  Blinded 


6,362 

13,576 

7,171 

13,438 

5,255 

8,315 


s.  d. 


4 2 

3 8 
11  6 
12  5 

4 4 
17  10 


Worcester  College  Deficit  (see  page 

24)  

Worcester  College — Grant  for  Cap- 
ital Purposes 

Payments  to  the  Blind— 

Wages,  etc.,  of  Blind 
engaged  in  Raising 
Revenue 

Augmentation  of  Wages 
paid  to  Blind  (includ- 
ing Wages  and  ex- 
penses of  theirsiglited 
guides)  ...  4,395  15  1 

Higher  Education  and 
Training  Fees  ...  2,069  13  9 

Assistance  and  other 
expenses  on  behalf  of 
Blind  Persons  ...  13,334  13  10 


Grants  to  Societies  for  the  Blind 


4,489  13 


1 


19,800  2 8 
2,068  9 7 


Unification  Agreements— 

Amounts  distributed  under  Agree- 
ment (see  page  28) — 

To  National  Library 

for  the  Blind  ...  6,670  11  11 
To  Other  Participat- 
ing Societies  ...54,080  11  4 

60,751  3 3 

Amounts  returned  to  Societies  con- 
ducting collections)  ...  ...  1,231  2 1 

Collections  made  on  behalf  of  other 

Societies  320  10  2 


Cost  of  Raising  Revenue — 

Salaries  and  Wages,  etc.,  Sighted 
Wages  and  Allowances,  Blind  (see 
Wages,  etc.,  under  ‘‘Payments  to 
the  Blind”  above). 

Printing,  Stationery,  Advertising, 
Postage  and  Telephone 
Rent,  Rates,  Insurance,  Fuel,  Light, 
Cleaning  and  Repairs 
Collecting  Boxes,  Bazaars,  Lectures, 

Flag  Days,  etc 

Proportion  of  Head  Office  Expenses 
charged  to  Raising  Revenue 


19,410  18  6 

3,906  16  7 
1 ,980  7 7 
5,778  2 2 
3,547  19  2 


£ s.  d. 

6,539  18  7 

2,850  U 3 

1,393  9 8 


54,119  13  11 
1,235  18  7 
238  3 3 


26,358  5 4 


62,302  15  6 


34,624  4 0 


Carried  forward 


£189,663  0 1 


Income 

£ s.  d. 

Subscriptions,  Donations  and  Col- 
lections— 

Subscriptions,  Donations  and  Appeals  36,435  3 3 
Collections,  including  Flag  Days  113,453  2 10 

Receipts  on  behalf  of  other  Societies 

— Contra  ...  ...  •••  320  10  2 

Allocation  from  Greater  London  Fund  10,675  0 0 
Allocations  from  Blind  Societies  under 

Collecting  Agreements  5,200  10  9 


Miscellaneous  ...  ...  

Dividends,  Interest  and  Rents 
Amounts  Received  in  Respect  of — 
Massage  School 

Blind  Babies  Homes 

Chorley  wood  College  ... 

Other  Homes 

Court  Grange  Special  School 
Homes  for  War  Blinded 


4,485  2 0 
7,758  15  11 
6,029  6 7 
8,787  0 1 

3,313  1 11 

988  8 1 


Eichholz  Clinic  Surplus 
Donation — British  War  Relief 
Society  of  America 

General  Legacies  (see  pages  26  and  27)  39,838  1 3 9 
Less  Publicity  41717  4 


Balance  Carried  to  Balance  Sheet — 

Deficit,  General  Account  5,817  8 6 

Less  Sunshine  Fund  for 
Blind  Babies  and 
Children  ...  ...£3,512  16  9 

Less  Allocation  Chorley- 
wood  College  and 
Worcester  College  ...  1,313  6 1 

2,199  10  8 


£ s.  d. 


166,084  7 0 

2,941  7 5 

7,995  4 1 


31,361  14  7 

407  15  2 


14,000  0 0 


39,420  16  5 


3,617  17  10 


Carried  forward 


£265,829  2 6 
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GENERAL  CHARITY  FUND 


continued 


Brought  forward  . . . 
Cost  of  Management — 

Salaries  and  Wages  including  Insur- 
ance, Blind  and  Sighted  ... 
Printing,  Stationery,  Advertising  and 
Postage 

Alterations,  Repairs  and  Maintenance 
Rent,  Rates,  Insurance,  Telephone, 
Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  ... 
Travelling  and  other  Expenses 

Other  Expenses — 

Benevolent  Allowances 

Audit  Fee,  Legal  and  Professional 

Charges  ...  ...  

Pension  Scheme  Contribution 
Wrar  Emergency  and  A.R.P.  Expenses 
Miscellaneous 

Donation,  British  War  Relief  So- 
ciety of  America,  transferred  to 
Balance  Sheet 

Legacies  Transferred  to  Balance 
Sheet — 

General  Account 

Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and 
Children 

Depreciation  and  Amortisation — 
Freeholds  and  Leaseholds 
Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment 


£ 


2,864  8 10 

415  13  4 
729  1 1 6 

84S  9 9 

1,097  10  7 


432  10  0 

651  1 10 

3,290  2 10 
6,561  17  0 
818  16  8 


37,865  7 0 
1,555  9 5 


4,152  2 3 
883  1 5 


s.  d. 
0 1 


5,955  14  0 

11,754  8 4 

14,000  0 0 

39,420  16  5 

5,035  3 8 


s.  d.  £ 
189,663 


£'265,829  2 6 


Brought  forward 


L »•  d. 

...  265,829  2 6 


£265,829  2 6 


ARMITAGE  MEMORIAL  FUND 


Expenditure 

To  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  General  Charity 
Fund  Account  (included  in  Dividends,  Interest  and 

£•  s. 

d. 

By  Cash  received  from 

Income 

the  Worshipful  Company  of 

£ 5.  d 

Rents)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  

122  0 

£122  0 

0 

0 

Clothworkers 

122  0 0 

£122  0 0 

ARMITAGE  FUND  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  WRITERS 

£ s.  d.  Income  £ s.  d. 

By  Cash  received  from  the  Wrorshipful  Company  of 
64  1 1 3 Clothworkers  ...  . ...  ...  92  14  3 

28  3 0 


£92  14  3 £92  14  3 


BAILEY 

BEQUEST 

Expenditure 

To  General  Charity  Fund  for  General  Purposes 

General  Charity  Fund  for  Assistance  to  Necessitous 
Blind 

(The  above  items  are  included  in  General  Charity 
Fund — National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  under 
Dividends,  Interest  and  Rents) 

London  Association  for  the  Blind 

£ s.  d. 

254  4 10 

254  4 10 

50  16  8 

By  Dividends  on  Investment 

Income 

£ 

559 

s.  d. 
6 4 

£559  6 4 

£559 

6 4 

SALOMON’S  BEQUEST 

Expenditure 

To  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — General  Charity 
Fund  Account  (included  in  Dividends,  Interest 
and  Rents) 

£ s.  d. 

497  0 0 

By  Dividends  on  Investment 

Income 

£ 

497 

s.  d 

0 0 

£497  0 0 

£497 

0 0 

Expenditure 

To  Amounts  paid  to  and  Services  on  behalf  of  Blind 
Writers  ... 

Surplus  taken  to  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
General  Charity  Fund  Account 
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LEEDS  EMBOSSED 

Receipts  £ s,d* 

To  Cash  at  Bank,  1st  April,  1941  ...  ...  ■ 24  13  9 

Amount  received  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of 

Clothworkers  47  17  10 


books  fund 


Payments 

By  Amount  expended  on  goods  supplied  to  Leeds  Insti- 
tution ... 

Cash  at  Bank,  31st  March,  1942 


£72  11  7 


t s.  d. 

19  2 5 
53  9 2 


£72  11  7 


Noth  —The  Capital  Stock  of  this  Fund  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers,  and  the  dividends  received  and  paid  over 
v Ijy  |tle,n  are  for  the  supply  of  Braille  Literature,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  of  Leeds  and  District. 


THE  HENRY  STA1NSBY  MEMORIAL  GIFT  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND 


/ 

s. 

d. 

Payments 

To  Cash  at  Bank,  1st  April,  1941 

Dividends  on  Investment  

79 

63 

12 

5 

X | 

By  Amounts  expended  in  Gifts 

Cash  at  Bank,  31st  March,  1942 

£142 

18 

0 

L 5.  d 
5 0 It) 

137  17  2 


£142  18  0 


Clement  Davies,  Member  of  Council, 

A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Honorary  Sub-Treasurer. 


Sational  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account  with  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Fund,  and  certify  the  same  to  be  in  accordance  therewith, 
and  in  our  opinion  correct. 


Kent  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2. 
I5f/t  July,  1942. 


Jackson,  Pixley  & Co.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

Auditors. 


Non.— The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Fund,  (1,807  Us.  2d.,  3i0,0  Conversion  Loan  Inscribed  Stock,  is  held  in  trust  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Owing  to  the  need  for  economy  in  paper,  a number  of  subsidiary  accounts  published  in  previous 
years,  the  net  result  of  which  appears  in  the  General  Charity  Fund  Account,  are  this  year  omitted. 

Details  of  these  accounts  will  gladly  be  given  on  request. 


THE  MOON  SOCIETY 
Balance  Sheet,  31st  March,  1942 


Capital  Account 
General  Purposes  Fund 


Liabilities. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

25,557  15  4 

2,148  5 0 


Deduct : Balance  from  General  Charity 
Fund  Account  539  0 9 

Sundry  Creditors  and  Credit  Balances  ... 


1,609  4 3 
593  10  9 


£27,760  10  4 


Assets 

£ d. 

Freehold  Property  ) At  Cost,  less  2,700  0 0 

Printing  Machinery  f amounts  \vr  it  ten  off  1,059  5 5 

Furniture  and  Fittings  . ..  82  11  6 

(at  cost  or  as  valued  independently  in 

1935  less  Depreciation)  

Investments — 

General  Purposes  19,048  4 0 

Endowments  Specifically  Appropriated  2,667  14  5 


Stock  as  valued  by  Officials  of  the  Society 
Sundry  Debtors,  less  Reserve  for  Doubtful 

Debts  

Cash  at  Bank  and  in  Hand 


£ 


s.  d. 


3,841  16  11 


21,715  18  5 
1,127  5 11 

618  0 7 
457  8 6 


£27,760  10  4 


Clement  Davies,  Member  of  Council.  I 

A.  J.  W.  Kitchin;  Honorary  Sub-Treasurer.  f Na“°"al  Institute  for  tht  Blind. 

We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  at  the 
31st  March,  1942,  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Society’s  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society. 

Jackson,  Pixley  & Co.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

A uditors. 


Kent  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2. 
l5f/»  July,  1942. 
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THE  MOON  SOCIETY — continued 


Publications  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1942 


Expenditure 

Income 

i 

s. 

d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Stock  at  1st  April,  1941 

1 ,325 

0 

5 

By  Sale  of  Books  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,595 

1 

5 

Production  Salaries  and  Wages 

1,284 

12 

10 

Sale  of  Magazines  and  Newspapers  . . . 737 

13 

10 

Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance, 

etc.  

46 

4 

1 

2,332 

15 

3 

Materials  for  Transcribing,  Embossing, 

Less  Reductions  allowed  from  cost  price 

Binding,  etc. 

656 

3 

9 

of  Books,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  1,371 

18 

5 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  Carriage 

960 

16 

10 

and  Packing 

171 

17 

9 

Miscellaneous 

6 

5 

Fuel,  Light,  Water  and  Power 

109 

10 

4 

Stock  at  31st  March,  1942 

1,127 

5 

1 1 

Rates,  Insurance  and  Telephone 

40 

12 

6 

Gross  Loss  carried  down... 

2,174 

12 

10 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Premises 

and  Machinery 

88 

12 

5 

General  Expenses ...  ...  

8 

4 

6 

Depreciation — 

Freehold 

300 

0 

0 

Plant 

117 

13 

11 

Furniture  and  Fittings 

20 

6 

0 

— 437 

19 

11 

A.R.P.  Expenses  ...  ...  

94 

3 

6 

£4,263 

2 

0 

£4,263 

2 

0 

Gross  Loss  brought  down 

2,174 

12 

10 

By  Grant,  Local  Government  Act,  1929 

1,875 

0 

0 

Management  Expenses  and  other  Salaries 

941 

7 

4 

Net  Loss  carried  to  General  Charity 

Travelling  Expenses 

1 

0 

0 

Fund  Account 

1,242 

0 

2 

£3,117 

0 

2 

£3,117 

0 

2 

General  Charity  Fund  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1942 


Expenditure 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Income 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Net  Loss  transferred  from  Publications  Account 

...  1,242 

0 

2 

By  Subscriptions  and  Donations 

8 

16 

4 

Gifts  

8 

8 

Dividends 

505 

5 

3 

Augmentation  of  Wages — Blind  Staff  ... 

Annuity  payable  under  the  Will  of  the  late 

122 

Miss 

17 

0 

1 ncome  Tax  Recovered  ... 

286 

2 

5 

791 

A.  E.  C.  Moon 

20 

0 

0 

Rents 

149 

1 1 

3 

Pensions  Scheme  Contributions 

93 

0 

2 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 

539 

0 

9 

Audit  Fee  ...  

10 

10 

0 

£1,488 

16 

0 

£1,488 

16 

0 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 
Balance  Sheet  at  31st  March,  1942 


Liabilities 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ 
43,339  6 S 


Capital  Account 
Add : Grant — 

National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

Deduct : Balance  of  Income 
and  Expenditure  Account 
for  the  year  ended  31st 

March,  1942  

Less  ■ Grant — National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind 


238  3 3 

43,577  9 11 

1,235  18  7 
1,235  18  7 


s.  d. 


Sundry  Creditors  and  Credit 
Balances 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


— 43,577  9 11 

900  12  7 
1,104  18  10 

£45,583  1 4 


Freehold  Property 
Leasehold  Property  ... 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 


Assets 

) At  net  cost 
less 

) Depreciation 


£ s.  d. 
27,164  6 4 

1,061  14  6 

2,275  13  1 


£ s.  d. 

30,501  13  11 


Investments  at  cost — 

Endowments — General  ...  ...  • 3,000  0 0 

Endowments — Specifically  appropriated...  10,075  16  0 

13,075  16  0 

Sundry  Debtors  and  Debit  Balances,  less 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts  . ..  ...  2,005  11  5 


£45,583  1 4 


Cobham,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 
A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Member,  Board  of  Governors. 

We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  at  the 
31st  March,  1942,  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  College’s  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  College. 

Kent  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2.  Jackson,  Pixley  & Co.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

15th  July,  1942.  Auditors. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1942 


Expenditure 

Fees,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matrons,  Servants,  etc. 
Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  etc.  ... 

Provisions 

Laundry  ... 

Other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries 
Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone 
Fuel,  Light,  Cleaning  and  Water 


Apparatus  

Medical  Charges 

Travelling 
Renewals  ... 

Sports,  Games,  Dramatics,  etc. 
Teachers’  Superannuation 
Special  Superannuation  ... 


Management  Expenses  .. 
Legal  and  Other  Charges 


A.R.P.  Expenditure 


(per  contra) 


c 

s. 

d. 

c 

s. 

d. 

5,010 

0 

1 1 

Bv  Maintenance  and  other  Fees 

6,594 

2 

6 

35 

1 

0 

Grant,  Board  of  Education 

1 ,209 

15 

10 

1,146 

17 

8 

Donations 

57 

1 

0 

222 

9 

5 

Dividends  and  Annuities 

292 

.s 

1 

18 

1 

5 

Miscellaneous  Income 

6 

6 

337 

10 

5 

— 

— 

700 

15 

8 

8. 1 53 

10 

1 1 

Appropriation  of  Endowment  and 

Special  Income 

190 

13 

11 

(per  contra) 

1,492 

7 

6 

189 

13 

7 

Deficit  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 

1,235 

18 

7 

166 

I 1 

4 

169 

10 

2 

70 

13 

5 

209 

2 

7 

263 

1 1 

10 

8,730 

13 

4 

320 

19 

2 

35 

14 

0 

i 297 

13 

6 

4 

9 

6 

9,389 

9 

6 

1,492 

7 

6 

X 

X 

o“ 

17 

0 

£10,881 

17 

0 
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General  Account 


ENDOWMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(See  page  19) 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St.  Leonard’s 


The  H.  F.  Bailey  Bequest 
The  Leopold  Salomon's  Endowment 
Fund 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund 
The  Miss  Constance  de  Jong  Bequest 
The  William  Brown  Hextall  Bequest 
The  John  Rae  Campbell  Endowment 
Fund 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 
The  Mary  Shaw  Bequest  ... 

The  Hornshaw  Endowment 
The  Sir  Alfred  J ones  Bequest 
The  Donald  and  Rosie  Alderson  Bequest 
The  Hextall  Fund  for  Blind  Law  Students 
The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  Fund 
The  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kirkham  Bequest 
The  Henry  Eskell  David  Bequest 
The  Sir  John  Howard  Bequest  ... 

The  J.  J.  Crosfield  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  Ralph  Partridge  Bequest 
The  J.  W.  Comben  Bequest 
The  Dr.  Howell  Rees  Bequest  ... 

The  Henry  Ireland  Bequest 
The  Rev.  F.  J.  Hackett  Bequest 
The  Louis  Sterne  Bequest 
The  Miss  Mary  Jesson  Bequest  ... 

The  Mrs.  J.  Rainsforth  Bequest 


£ 

9,881 


s.  d 
7 


11 


9,600  0 
9,505  0 
7,973  13 
5,033  19 


3.000 
2,500 
1,483 
1,017 

1.000 
1,000 

655 
502 
500 
500 
200 
200 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
20 
1 1 


£55,784  6 9 


Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 


The  Harry  Urmson  Hayes  Fund  ...  2,014 

The  Miss  A.  V.  Allpress  Endowment  Fund  889 

£2,903 


1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Mrs.  Jessie  Elizabeth  Laing  Bequest 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Chorleywood  College 

£ 

S. 

d. 

1 

The  William  Brown  HextalJ  Bequest 

2,999 

4 

6 

4 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 

2,000 

0 

0 

The  J ames  Gilbertson  Bequest  ... 

500 

0 

0 

0 

The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After 

0 

Care) 

3,000 

0 

0 

10 

Fees  Endowment  Fund  ... 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£9,699 

4 

6 

0 

SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND 

5 

CHILDREN 

0 

General  Account 

£ 

S. 

d. 

0 

The  J ames  Attfield  Bequest 

200 

0 

0 

0 

Blind  Babies’  Home,  East  Grinstead 

0 

The  “ Dancing  Times  ” Endowment 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

The  Hornshaw  Endowment 

1,020 

0 

0 

0 

The  Mrs.  Lucy  Block  Bequest  ... 

561 

3 

11 

0 

The  Mrs.  A.  R.  Edwards  Bequest 

477 

10 

0 

0 

The  Miss  A.  D.  Spiers  Bequest  ... 

477 

10 

0 

0 

The  Mrs.  F.  Marks  Bequest 

450 

0 

0 

0 

The  T.  G.  Sorby  Bequest... 

107 

14 

3 

1 

The  Miss  Vaughan  Chapman  Bequest  ... 

100 

0 

0 

The  “ Sunday  League  ” Endowment 

47 

17 

0 

£5,241 

15 

2 

Blind  Babies’  Home,  Southport 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Ernest  Hallowell  Barlow  Bequest  ... 

752 

ii 

5 

The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest  ... 

500 

0 

0 

d. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Graves  Bequest... 

105 

0 

0 

0 

£1,357 

11 

5 

10 

Total  ^76,186 

11 

8 

THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

0 See  page  22) 

The  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  Endowment 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

(See  page  24) 

The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest 
General  Endowment  Fund  ... 

The  Hextall  Scholarship 
The  Nuffield  Endowment  ... 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund 
The  Blair  and  Foster  Memorial  Fund 
The  Swimming  Bath  Fund 
The  Himing  Prize  Fund 


...  £2,667  14  5 


ESTER 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. 4,422 

7 

9 

. 3,000 

0 

0 

. 3,000 

0 

0 

. 2,000 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

200 

4 

7 

113 

3 

8 

90 

0 

0 

£13,075 

16 

0 
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Allan,  Mrs.  Phillis  Anna 

Atkinson,  Ernest  Cuthbert 

Baldry,  Miss  May  Ethel 

Barker,  Miss  Bertha  Helena 

Barrett,  Frank  

Baynes,  Alfred 
Bendit,  Mrs.  Lili  ... 

Bennett,  Thomas  James 

Brant,  Stephen  Hartley 

Brown,  Anthony 

Cheadle,  Mrs.  Sarah  

Clarke,  Edward 
Clarke,  Thomas 
Coghill,  Frank 
Cole,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Cook,  Alfred 

Cooper,  Miss  Ada  Annette 
Cory,  Arthur  Charles 
Cossins,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  ... 

Cottrell,  Miss  Gertrude  Maude  Anne 
Dales,  Mrs.  Selina  Ann 
Dixon,  George 
Dodd,  Miss  Bessie 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Emily 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Emily  Simmons 
Edwardes,  John  Picton  Arthur  ... 
Ehrlich,  Mrs.  Frances  Ann 
Ellerby,  Miss  Frances  Mildred  . . . 
Fielding,  Charles  Arthur  ... 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Annie 

Fitton,  Thomas  Cliff e 

Flawith,  Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  ... 

Fletcher,  Miss  Hilda  Margaret  ... 

Forrester,  Mrs.  Mary  Rachel  Bishop 

Gilbertson,  James 

Goff,  Miss  Annie  ... 

Goad,  Mrs.  Jane  Bowie  ... 
Gorringc,  Miss  Clara  Rosetta 
Hales,  Miss  Clara  Isabelle 
Harding,  Miss  Lucy  Florence 
Harrison,  Miss  Alice  Margaret  ... 
Hatch,  Miss  Rosa  ... 

Hearle,  Miss  Florence  Mary 
Heaton,  Miss  Alice 
Hext,  Miss  Edith  Katherine 
Hinton,  William  James  ... 

Hocken,  Miss  Julia  Etta  ... 

Hodgson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Holt,  David 

Horwood,  Miss  Annie 

Howard,  Mrs.  Sarah 

Ibbetson,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  ... 

Ingle,  Evelyn  Victor 

Jackson,  Miss  Sarah  Anne 

Jennings,  Miss  Emily 

Jobbins,  Alfred  Edward  ... 

Jobbins,  Miss  Kate  Marion  . 
Kemp,  George  Herbert  ... 
Kerslake,  Miss  Celia  Elizabeth  ... 
Knowles,  Percival  Thomas 
Lambert,  Francis  Henry  ... 


LEGACIES,  1941  1942 


GENERAL  ACCOUNT 


L 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1-10 

19 

7 

Lavington,  Edwin  Henry  Martyn 

4 

8 

11 

100 

0 

0 

Le  Maitre,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Langford 

i 

25 

0 

0 

Weatherley  ... 

362 

/ 

10 

0 

0 

Mardon,  Miss  Eleanor 

...  1,194 

17 

1 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

McMahon,  Mrs.  Louisa 

10 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Melhuisli,  Alfred  Warren 

140 

4 

1 

50 

0 

0 

Melhuish,  Miss  Florence  Amy 

783 

3 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Michael,  J.  R. 

10 

0 

0 

740 

14 

2 

Moore,  Arthur 

...  3,809 

12 

8 

1,108 

5 

5 

Moore,  Miss  Mildred  Mary 

100 

0 

0 

051 

10 

10 

Morris,  Charles  Edward  ... 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Morse,  Miss  Minerva  Jane 

50 

0 

0 

(55 

17 

10 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Ada  Margaret 

900 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Partridge,  Miss  Emma 

32 

4 

10 

20 

0 

0 

Pearson,  Miss  Mary  Ellen 

25 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Pinder,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann 

681 

16 

0 

700 

0 

0 

Pownall,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lillian  ... 

10 

0 

0 

29 

8 

0 

Randall,  Gerald  Frayne  ... 

100 

0 

0 

147 

12 

1 1 

Randall,  Mrs.  Nancy 

121 

4 

6 

1 

1 

5 

Read,  Mrs.  Alice  Mary 

100 

0 

0 

701 

19 

3 

Redding,  Mrs.  Edith  Caroline  Ross 

250 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Reeve,  Miss  Marion  Sarah 

...  1,250 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Reeves,  Miss  Georgiana  Frances... 

513 

2 

0 

14 

15 

9 

Richardson,  Miss  Adeline  Pomerov 

94 

0 

0 

20 

10 

1 1 

Robinson,  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth 

300 

0 

0 

121 

15 

s 

Robson,  Miss  Elizabeth  ... 

3 

4 

5 

100 

0 

0 

Rocke,  Miss  Marion 

300 

0 

0 

74 

2 

3 

Ruffell,  Walter  James 

5 

14 

0 

23 

12 

8 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  Minnie  Margaret 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Shuttleworth,  Miss  Lucy  Anna  ... 

13 

1 

1 

52 

10 

0 

Smallpage,  Miss  Jane 

202 

13 

11 

20 

0 

0 

Smith,  Miss  Fanny  Maria 

100 

0 

0 

13 

10 

1 1 

Smith,  Miss  Prudence  Annie 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Staniforth,  Benjamin 

30 

0 

1 

120 

17 

0 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Eleanor  ... 

770 

0 

0 

34 

10 

2 

Strong,  William 

174 

4 

8 

1,000 

0 

0 

Style,  Miss  Marion  Louisa 

1 00 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Sugden,  Mrs.  Annie 

22 

10 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Sutton,  Sir  George 

8 

u 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Tanner,  William  Tom 

50 

0 

0 

580 

7 

1 

Tebb,  Miss  Emma 

505 

17 

7 

10 

0 

0 

Thrower,  Herbert  Samuel 

in 

10 

1 1 

100 

0 

0 

Tumelty,  Mrs.  Matilda 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Tunstall,  Miss  Martha  Gibbins  . . . 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Tweedie,  Mrs.  Ethel  Brilliana 

100 

0 

0 

379 

19 

1 1 

Urquhart,  Miss  Mary 

214 

13 

0 

681 

7 

7 

Ward,  Charles  Howell 

1 00 

0 

0 

5,357 

10 

6 

Ward,  Dr.  John  Alfred 

450 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Warrack,  Mrs.  Amelia  Archibald 

201 

12 

10 

142 

1 1 

s 

Willey,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Maude 

125 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Wortabet,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  George  1 

uther  100 

0 

0 

175 

15 

1 1 

Wray,  Percy  Henry 

900 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Wright,  Miss  Ann  Isabel  ... 

1 50 

8 

7 

22 

10 

9 

0 

(5 

0 

Yeomans,  John 

550 

17 

i 

50 

0 

0 

38,327 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Less  Allocated  to  other  Societies 

75 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 

•> 

300 

0 

/38,252 

1 

0 

3,003 

14 

6 
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LEGACIES,  1941  1942— continued. 


SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND 
CHILDREN 


Budgen,  Mrs.  Mildred  Eliza 

Gray,  Mrs.  Mary  Alexandra  Louise 

Hafiey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Margaret  Mary 

Hatch,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Jane 

Heaton,  Miss  Alice 

Jepson,  Miss  Violetta 

Lister,  J oseph 

Mann,  Mrs.  Alice  Margaret 

Shann,  Miss  Ann  ... 

Skinner,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
Wood,  Mrs.  Edith  


£ s. 
540  0 

44  9 

5 0 

100  0 
50  0 

50  0 

500  0 
100  0 
5 0 

142  3 

50  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


£1.586  12  9 

Together  ...  £39,838  13  9 


In  addition,  the  following  Legacies  were  bequeathed 
to  the  Institute  during  the  year,  and  were  Specifically 
Appropriated  as  below  : — 


WAVERTREE  HOUSE,  HOVE 

Knowles,  Miss  Minnie  ...  ...  ...  £50  0 0 


SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND 

CHILDREN 

East  Grinstead 

s. 

d. 

Carver,  Mrs.  Margaret  Evelyne  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Percy  William  and  Margaret  Evelyne 

Carver  Charity  Trust 

20 

0 

0 

Croall,  Mrs.  Agnes  Allan  ... 

2 

13 

6 

£122 

13 

6 

Leamington 

Adams,  Mrs.  Amelia 

£144 

14 

n 

Southport 

s. 

d. 

Cairns,  Mrs.  Marie  Graham 

100 

0 

0 

Dinwiddie,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

300 

0 

0 

Jenkinson,  Elizabeth 

50 

0 

0 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Lewis,  Miss  Amy  Sophia  ... 

250 

13 

6 

Wilson,  William  Henry  ... 

509 

18 

7 

£1,235 

12 

i 

GRANTS  TO  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  1941  42 


£ s.  d. 


East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 

52 

10 

4 

Todmorden  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

39 

6 

7 

Southport  Blind  Social  Committee 

290 

17 

8 

Jewish  Blind  Society 

120 

0 

0 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs 

175 

0 

0 

St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind 

30 

0 

0 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

250 

0 

0 

Newport  Association  for  the  Blind 

200 

0 

0 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 

325 

0 

0 

Fellowship  House,  Home  for  the  Deaf  Bhnd 

285 

15 

0 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Bhnd  Association 

300 

0 

0 

£2 

,068 

9 

7 
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UNIFIED  COLLECTING  AGREEMENTS 
STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  31st  MARCH 
NET  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  : 


(A) 

(B) 


From  Areas  worked  by  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ... 
From  Areas  worked  by  Other  Participating  Societies, 
including  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 


DISTRIBUTED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ...  

National  Library  for  the  Blind  ... 

Other  Participating  Societies  ( see  below) 


, 1942 


£ 

S. 

d. 

71,534 

4 

11 

15,875 

10 

9 

£87,409 

15 

8 

£ 

S. 

d. 

26,658 

12 

5 

6,670 

11 

11 

54,080 

11 

4 

£87,409 

15 

8 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMOUNTS 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE — 

Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE— 

Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind 


DISTRIBUTED 

£ s.  d. 
...  1,355  6 6 

...  822  16  5 


CHESHIRE— 

Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society  

Macclesfield  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Wallasey  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

CORNWALL— 

Cornwall  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

DEVON— 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr  ••• 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Plymouth  ...  ...  •••> 

West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter... 

DORSET— 

Dors.  t County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

DURHAM— 

Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind 

ESSEX— 

Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League  

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Workshops  

Gloucester  (City)  Society  for  the  Blind  

Gloucester  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

HAMPSHIRE 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society 

HEREFORDSHIRE- 

Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

HERTFORDSHIRE— 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind... 

ISLE  OF  MAN  - 

Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society  

LANCASHIRE 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  etc.,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 

Blind  

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Homes  for  the  Blind,  Preston  

Oldham  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  

St.  Helens  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 


2,680  18  4 
408  16  4 
585  16  5 


50 

0 

0 

1,250 

17 

1 

1,286 

12 

1 

60 

0 

0 

960 

16 

2 

884 

6 

10 

667 

18 

4 

319 

1 

7 

1.704 

14 

3 

167 

6 

11 

3,093 

0 

10 

387 

6 

6 

2,738 

3 

2 

499 

0 

1 

710 

1 

0 

2,385 

18 

7 

282 

11 

6 

514 

8 

3 

4,214 

13 

6 

704 

9 

1 

475 

7 

7 

514 

18 

0 

TO  OTHER  PARTICIPATING  SOCIETIES  : 

LINCOLNSHIRE— 

Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  ... 

Grimsby  Society  for  the  Blind 
Lincoln  Blind  Society 
Lindsey  (Lines.)  Blind  Society 

NORFOLK—  _ a 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

NORTHUMBERLAND— 

Newcastle  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

NORTH  WALES—  f „..  . 

North  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham 

OXFORDSHIRE— 

Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind  

SOMERSET— 

Bath  Society  for  the  Blind  

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

SUFFOLK— 

West  Suffolk  Voluntary  Blind  Committee 

SURREY-  „ , 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 

SUSSEX - 

West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind  

WILTSHIRE—  , 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 

YORKSHIRE  t , D1.  , 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institution  for  the  Blind 


the  Blind 

Goole  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee  

Harrogate  and  District  Blind  Society  

Huddersfield  and  District  Blind  Society 
Keighley  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 
Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Rawmarsh  Aged  People’s  Treat  Fund  for  the  Blind 
Rotherham  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare 
Blind 

Saddleworth  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Scarborough  Society  for  the  Blind 

Selby  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee  

Settle  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee  

Thorne  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee  ... 
Wakefield  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  

Total,  as  above  


£ 

s. 

d. 

...  432 

15 

4 

...  309 

11 

3 

...  407 

18 

1 

...  1,630 

9 

11 

...  1,758 

6 

0 

...  2,694 

2 

5 

...  275 

19 

7 

...  496 

6 

0 

...  919 

6 

5 

...  432 

17 

0 

...  1.075 

19 

a 

...  500 

8 

11 

...  1,221 

15 

4 

...  679 

2 

2 

...  1,788 

10 

9 

...  1,232 

10 

6 

ec...  235 

12 

5 

for 

...  583 

17 

0 

93 

8 

1 

453 

S 

9 

456 

14 

4 

644 

16 

5 

...  3,377 

14 

10 

117 

5 

4 

the 

307 

14 

6 

60 

17 

4 

152 

0 

3 

130 

10 

3 

183 

8 

0 

66 

6 

6 

761 

19 

3 

...  873 

13 

8 

£54,080 

11 

4 
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THE  BLIND  COMMUNITY 


Some  Facts  and  Figures 


Numbers 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  74,324  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  registered  as  blind.  As 
this  figure  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1941,  shows 
a decline  of  94  from  the  previous  year's  total,  it  is 
probable  that  the  normal  " peak  ” figure  has  been 
reached,  but  the  numbers  of  war-blinded  people  will 
doubtless  increase  the  total  in  the  next  few  years. 

A majority  of  the  blind  community  are  elderly 
people  ; 27,250  are  over  70,  and  28,670  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  70.  In  comparison,  the  number  of  blind 
children  is  fortunately  very  small;  there  are  1,425 
between  the  ages  of  5 and  16,  and  201  under  5 years  of 
age.  The  remainder  of  the  blind  community  comprises 
1.227  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  7,920  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  40,  and  7,491  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  50.  The  ages  of  140  persons  are  unknown. 


Elementary  Education 

Nearly  half  the  number  of  blind  infants,  namely,  93, 
are  benefiting  from  the  care  and  training  provided  by 
the  National  Institute’s  three  Sunshine  Homes,  and 
the  number  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  Home. 

Most  of  the  children  of  school  age  are,  apart  from 
the  lack  of  sight,  normal  children  ; 971  are  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  48  in  other  schools,  and  112  not  at  school. 
The  first  figure,  compared  with  the  1,301  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  during  1936,  when  the  numbers  of 
blind  school  children  were  first  published  in  com- 
parable form,  shows  a marked  decline,  indicating  the 
need  for  a considerable  re-organization  of  schools  for 
the  blind.  This  is  likely  to  take  place  after  the  War 

Blind  children  with  other  physical  defects  number 
61,  of  whom  3 are  in  schools  for  the  blind,  4 in  other 
schools,  and  54  not  at  school.  There  are  also  235 
mentally  defective  blind  children,  17  being  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  14  in  other  schools,  and  204  not  at  school. 
These  figures  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of  1936. 


Secondary  Education  and  Industrial  and  Professional 
Training. 

The  number  of  blind  persons,  from  16  years  of  age 
upwards,  receiving  secondary  education  is  64  ; 51  are 
receiving  university  education  or  professional  training  ; 
and  774  are  receiving  industrial  training,  making  a 
total  of  889. 


Employment 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  employment 
is  7,946,  of  whom  3,581  are  in  workshops  for  the  blind, 
1,686  are  home  workers  under  the  Home  Workers 
Schemes  which  cover  the  country,  and  2,679  are 
described  as  “ otherwise  employed." 

The  majority  of  those  " otherwise  employed  " are 
probably  following  professional  or  semi-professional 
occupations,  in  which  1,766  persons  were  said  to  be 
engaged  in  the  1936  return. 

In  connection  with  the  employed,  mention  must 
be  made  of  417  blind  persons  trained  but  unemployed, 
and  325  described  as  “ trainable  " but  not  in  training. 
It  is  justifiable  to  hope  that  a fair  proportion  of  both 
these  groups  may  be  absorbed  in  war  industries  as  a 
result  of  the  placement  work  in  which  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  now  co-operating  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service. 

The  “ Unemployable  ” 

This  term,  used  in  the  returns,  is  to  some  extent  a 
misnomer,  as  it  gives  a false  impression.  Of  the 
63,119  persons  so  classified,  36,966  have  passed  the 
age  of  65,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  their 
working  days  are  over.  Of  the  remaining  26,153,  it  is 
certain  that  many  are  capable  of  being  employed  if 
suitable  training  and  employment  were  available  ; 
they  simply  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  existing 
training  and  employment  facilities. 

There  are  5,200  blind  persons  within  the 
“ unemployable  ” group  who  are  resident  in  Homes 
for  the  Blind  maintained  by  voluntary  societies,  in 
Mental  Hospitals  or  in  Public  Assistance  Institutions. 
There  is  at  present  much  pressure  on  Homes  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  provision  of  more  Homes  is  being 
considered. 

The  unemployable  blind  are  granted  " domiciliary 
assistance  " by  the  Local  Authorities,  on  scales  which 
vary  from  area  to  area.  The  sums  granted  are  intended 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  but  their  welfare 
requires  much  personal  attention  and  skilled  care. 
This  service  is  provided  by  the  Home  Teachers,  who 
number  507  in  England  and  Wales.  Each  home 
teacher  has  to  care  for  an  average  of  about  124  unem- 
ployable blind  persons.  That  number  is  too  high, 
particularly  as  the  home  teacher  is  also  concerned  with 
children  not  at  school  and  living  at  home,  school 
children  during  holidays,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
home  workers.  The  home  teaching  service  is  the  hub 
of  blind  welfare,  and  calls  for  immediate  expansion. 
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To  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  224,  226  & 228  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 


3 of 

{name  in  full)  . ( address ) 

hereby  covenant  with  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND  that  for  a period 

of  seven  years  from  the day  of 19  or  during  my 

life  whichever  period  shall  be  shorter  I will  pay  annually  to  the  said  Institute  such  a sum 
as  will  after  deduction  of  income  tax  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  a net  sum  of 
£ ( ) such  sum  to  be  paid  from  my  general 

[figures)  (words) 

fund  of  taxed  income  so  that  I shall  receive  no  personal  or  private  benefit  in  either  of  the 
said  periods  from  the  said  sum  or  any  part  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this . day 

. (words) 

of 19 

Signed  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  said 

(signature  of  subscribe 0 

in  the  presence  of 


Signature 
Address  . 


Witness  to 
Signature 
of  Subscriber. 


Occupation  

Note: — The  first  subscription  should  not  be  paid  before  the  date  upon  which  this  deed  is  signed 


(P.T.O 


NOTICE  TO  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS 


By  filling  in  the  seven-year  covenant  form  on  the  back  of  this  Notice  a subscriber, 
at  no  extra  personal  cost,  can  increase  the  value  of  a subscription  by  the  amount  of  Income 
Tax  which  has  been  paid  on  the  subscription. 

Tax  on  covenanted  subscriptions  is  recoverable  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  — 


Annual  Subscription 
to  be  paid 
by  subscriber 

Income  Tax  (at  10/- 
in  £),  recoverable 
by  Institute  from 
Inland  Revenue 

Total  value 
of  subscription  to 
N.I.B. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

6 

10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i 

0 

l 

i 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

8 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

If  a subscriber  who  covenants  for  seven  years  is  assessable  for  Sur-Tax  he  is  entitled 
to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  his  subscription  (including  the  amount  of  tax)  in  his  Sur-Tax 
return,  and  thus  save  the  payment  of  Sur-Tax  on  that  sum. 

The  agreement  is  terminable  by  death. 


(P.T.O. 
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2. 


To  the  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the  Date 19 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920) 

224,  226  & 228  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

I have  pleasure  in  assisting  the  Institute  in  the  following  manner  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Annual  Subscription  ...  ...  ...  : ' ; 

Annual  Subscription  increased  by  ...  : : 

Donation  ...  ...  ...  ...  : : 

Total  / : : 

r\) 


Enclosed,  please  find : value 

(Name) 

(Please  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  etc.) 

(Address)  


Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  “ National  Institute  for  the  Blind,”  and  crossed  “ Westminster  Bank  Ltd.” 

You  can  save  yourself  trouble  in  renewing  your  subscription  in  the  future  by  filling  in  form  3 (see  over).  You  can,  at  no  expense  to 
yourself,  increase  your  subscription  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  income  tax  paid  on  it  by  filling  in  form  1. 
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3. 


Subscribers  who  have  current  bank  accounts,  are  invited  to  sign,  detach  and  return  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  224,  226  & 228  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l,  this  Bankers’  Order  for  the  payment  of  Annual 
Subscriptions.  After  a record  has  been  made,  it  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Institute  to  the  Bankers  named.  In  this 
way  all  future  trouble  in  renewing  the  payment  is  avoided,  and  the  Bankers  will  pay  the  amount  direct  without 
further  order. 

This  Order  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 


ISTl 

mm? 

mm 


BANKERS’  ORDER 

Name  of  Bankers  Date 19 

Branch  Address 

pill]  to  the  Account  of  the  ilatlOJtal  IttStiftltC  foi  the  $3 lint)  at  THE 

WESTMINSTER  BANK  Ltd.  ( Harley  Street  Branch,  154  Harley  Street;  W .1),  my  Subscription 
of, now,  and  continue  to  pay  the  amount 

(Please  insert  amount  in  words) 

yearly  on  the  ls<  of in  each  year  until  further  notice,  without 

application. 

Signature 

2d. 

^r)  ' ' ' - - - ' ^ Address Stamp  


(Please  insert  amount  in  figures) 


4. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated  1902.  Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  I 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  assisting  the  Institute  by  way  of  a specific  legacy 

I give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224,  226  & 228  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  the  sum  of pounds 


(free  of  legacy  duty)  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt  of 
the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my  Executors. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  2 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  if  it  is  desired  to  leave 
the  residue  of  an  estate  to  the  Institute  : — 

I give  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever both  real  and  personal  and  whether  in  possession  reversion  remainder  or  expectancy  to 
the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224,  220  & 228  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.l,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt  of  the 
Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my  Executors. 


Note. — Property  of  all  kinds,  including  land  of  any  tenure  and  also  including  money 
lent  on  mortgage  and  the  securities  therefor,  may  lawfully  be  given  to  charitable  institutions  by 
Will.  The  above  forms  can  be  readily  adapted  to  such  gifts  by  the  substitution  of  a description 
of  the  land,  mortgage,  etc.,  for  the  words  " the  sum  of 

Legacies  may  be  left  to  form  an  endowment  to  be  named  after  the  benefactoi  or  a 
nominee  of  the  benefactor.  In  this  case  there  should  be  added  after  the  words  ^ the  sum 
of “ to  form  an  endowment  to  be  called  ‘ Ihe Bequest. 

The  form  of  bequest  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Will,  which  should  be  signed  and 
witnessed  as  shown  on  the  back  of  this  form. 

If  desired,  the  Institute  is  willing  to  act  as  Trustee. 

[r.T.o. 


Witnesses  should  sign  here 


5. 
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(Continued  from  other  side). 


When  a Will  has  been  made,  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  benefit 
the  National  Institute,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form  below  » JUted l m,  duly 
signed  and  witnessed  as  below,  and  carefully  attached  to  the  exis  g 

XEbts  is  a (Iobictl  to  the  last  Will  of  me 


(Date  of  Will) 


dated, 

(Name  in  full) 

/ give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224, 
226  & 228  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  the  sum  of 

(£ ) 


(words) 


(figures) 


free  of  Duty,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my  Executors. 


of.. 


In  witness  whereof  1 have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this.. 

19 


..day 


(words) 


Testator  ^ for  a Codicil  to 


Signed  by  the 

hfS  last  Will  dated 

H6Y  (Insert  date  of  Will) 

in  the  -presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same 
his  , • his 

time,  who  at  ^ request,  and  tn  ^ presence, 

and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto 
set  our  names  as  witnesses. 


(Signature  of  Testator  or  Testatrix) 


(1) 


■of 

..(Profession). 

■of 

..(Profession). 


P.T.O. 


